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weigh all others. Indeed, he defends his opinion
in their favour only, in a way which reminds one
of Mill's method in the ' Utilitarianism/ by making
every juror stand aside unless he has pledged him-
self to morality.1 It is open to any one, however,
to hold that the pleasures of benevolent action and
the " relish " of the moral sense are not of sufficient
hedonistic value to make up for the restraints they
put upon conduct and the enjoyments they oblige
one to forego Even if this position be not correct,
it is merely a mistake in estimating doubtful quan-
tities. The man who chooses the smaller pleasure
will be the loser by his mistake, but we cannot
say that the selfish man is to blame for not being
benevolent, because the pleasures of benevolence
and the moral sense are greatest, any more than
we could blame the benevolent man for not being
selfish, if selfishness should turn out on the whole
to leave a greater hedonistic balance at the indi-
vidual's credit.

afterwards A more objective determination of the moral
sense is afterwards given by Hutcheson. Without
professedly changing ground, he ceases to speak of
it as a mere feeling of pleasure, and calls it a judg-
ment of approbation or disapprobation. " It is," he
he says,2 " a natural and immediate determination

1 Introduction to Moral Philosophy, translated from the Latin,
2d ed, 1753, p. 43 j cf Essay on the Passions and Affections,
&c , p. 128.                                        2 System, i 58.